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President’s  Message 
P.  Scott  Rubin 

As  I write  this  message  George  Kolbe,  Fred  Lake,  Charles  Davis  and 
the  Money  Tree  have  just  held  successful  auctions  of  Numismatic  Literature. 
Upcoming  is  another  Fred  Lake  sale,  along  with  those  of  Harold  Thomas  and 
Orville  Grady.  Yet  to  come  is  the  much  anticipated  third  and  last  public  auc- 
tion by  Bowers  and  Merena  of  the  Armand  Champa  collection.  This  last  men- 
tioned sale  is  catalogued  by  Charles  Davis. 

I hope  that  many  of  our  membership  have  taken  part  and  been  success- 
ful in  these  past  sales,  and  I also  hope  that  like  myself  we  can  all  add  to  our 
libraries  from  these  future  sales. 

I have  also  spent  the  last  month  or  more  making  sure  that  the  August 
A.N.A.  Convention  will  be  represented  by  our  organization.  We  will  hold  our 
usual  annual  meeting  at  it’s  usual  time  of  10:30  on  Friday  morning.  Remy 
Bourne  has  agreed  to  be  the  speaker  for  this  year’s  meeting.  On  Thursday 
night  at  7:30  the  symposium  will  be  chaired  by  George  Kolbe  and  have  as 
participants  Denis  Loring,  Del  Bland,  Alan  Meghrig  and  Phil  Carrigan.  I 
hope  all  attending  this  year’s  A.N.A.  will  attend. 

We  will  have  a table  at  the  convention,  but  unlike  in  the  past  when  we 
have  had  a table  to  ourselves,  we  have  decided  to  share  one  with  Early 
American  Coppers  and  the  Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club  (E.A.C.  and  C4).  I 
hope  this  gives  many  of  our  members  the  chance  to  meet  some  people  that 
have  like  interests,  and  maybe  get  some  of  the  other  club’s  members  to  join 
our  organization. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Asylum  you  will  notice  we  have  a new  editor, 
Martin  Gengerke.  His  name  should  be  familiar  to  most  members,  being  the 
author  of  American  Numismatic  Auctions.  I hope  you  will  all  work  with 
Martin  and  submit  articles  for  our  publication.  The  more  you  write  about 
your  interests,  the  better  our  organization  will  be. 
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From  Your  Editor 
Martin  Gengerke 

Having  enjoyed  The  Asylum  for  many  years,  it  is  a bit  daunting  to  step 
into  the  editorship  when  the  hobby  is  facing  a crisis  of  major  proportions.  The 
aging  collector  base,  declining  club  membership,  and  the  decreasing  subscription 
bases  of  many  hobby  publications  do  not  bode  well  for  the  future.  Against  this 
background  it  is  all  the  more  disturbing  to  see  petty  bickering,  infighting  and 
name-calling  mar  what  has  always  been,  and  should  be,  an  enjoyable  hobby  and 
intellectual  pursuit.  The  latest  edition  of  the  NLG  Newsletter  will  have  an 
editorial  deploring  the  current  trend  of  commentary  made  not  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive criticism,  but  more  often  of  derogatory  generalizations  coupled  with  self 
praise.  The  good-natured  ribbing  to  be  found  in  the  Shammies  bestowed  by  Joel 
Orosz,  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  in  research,  and  the  presentation  of  new 
findings  without  defaming  one’s  predecessor  offer,  both  intellectually  and  emo- 
tionally, a substantial  qualitative  difference  from  what  we  have  been  seeing 
elsewhere  in  recent  months.  One  approach  furthers  numismatic  knowledge, 
provides  enjoyable  reading  and  promotes  a feeling  of  comradeship,  whereas  the 
other  is  devisive  and  gives  newcomers  to  our  hobby  the  impression  that  we  lack 
the  wisdom,  maturity,  professionalism  and  self-discipline  that  mark  our  transi- 
tion from  the  grade-school  rivalries  of  our  pre-pubescent  youth.  As  the  NLG 
editorial  concludes,  “the  question  must  again  be  asked:  does  such  negativism 
achieve  any  real  good  for  the  closely  inter-linked  worlds  of  numismatic  research, 
writing  and  auction  cataloguing?  regrettably  the  answer  must  be  NO.” 

In  this  we  heartily  concur.  Papers  are  always  welcome  on  any  subject 
loosely  related  to  numismatic  literature,  and  differing  opinions  will  receive  the 
same  respect  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  your  president,  your  editor,  or  the 
board  as  a whole.  They  needn’t  be  professionally  written;  if  they’re  enjoyable  or 
informative  we’ll  touch  them  up  and  print  them.  BUT  please  don’t  submit 
articles  praising  your  own  work  as  “state  of  the  art”  and  ridiculing  that  of  others 
as  “incompetent.”  If  you  wish  to  praise  yourself,  purchase  advertising  space  like 
everyone  else.  If  you  wish  to  denigrate  your  competition,  pay  for  and  publish 
your  own  “newsletter.”  Either  way,  don’t  insult  others  by  asking  them  to  waste 
time,  space  and  money  publishing  your  diatribe  in  the  guise  of  objective  com- 
mentary or  “research.” 

In  this  issue  of  The  Asylum  I’ve  tried  to  offer,  in  the  space  available,  both 
informative  and  enjoyable  articles  of  interest  to  the  membership.  This  is  YOUR 
publication,  and  will  be  only  as  good  as  YOU  make  it  - write  something.  Share 
your  ideas  or  experiences  with  the  rest  of  us.  We’d  like  to  hear  from  you! 
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WAYTE  RAYMOND’S  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1938-1955 

David  T.  Alexander,  NLG 

Today’s  world  coin  collectors  are  served  by  a remarkable  volume  of  books 
and  catalogues.  The  contrast  between  the  trail-blazing  generation  of  Edward 
Cogan,  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  Montroville  W.  Dickison  and  today’s  collectors  is  stark 
indeed.  Without  an  existing  corpus  of  published  literature,  the  first  wave  of 
American  numismatists  worked  like  a railroad  crew,  building  their  shining  path 
before  them,  a rail  and  a crosstie  at  a time. 

Many  series  of  U.S.  coins  had  been  systematically  studied  by  1938. 
Colonial  coins  and  early  coppers  had  already  generated  a considerable  literature. 
Half  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars  and  early  silver  dollars  all  had  their  own  initial 
texts.  The  works  of  Crosby,  Maris,  Frossard,  Hayes,  Gilbert,  Doughty,  Haseltine, 
Valentine,  Browning  and  Beistle  guided  collectors  of  several  series. 

In  contrast  to  the  mid- 19th  century,  medals  and  tokens  were  increasingly 
stagnant,  but  possessed  definitive  texts  by  such  authors  as  William  S.  Baker, 
Lyman  H.  Low,  Bauman  F.  Belden,  Thomas  L.  Elder,  George  Hentrich  and  Julius 
Guttag. 

The  picture  was  far  more  dismal  for  world  coins.  Collectors  raised  on  R.S. 
Yeoman’s  A Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  or  the  Krause-Mishler  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  may  not  fully  grasp  the  pivotal  importance  of  the  first 
edition  of  Wayte  Raymond’s  Coins  of  the  World,  the  Standard  Catalogue  of 
Twentieth  Century  Issues,  which  made  its  debut  in  1938. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  Coins  of  the  World,  the  reader  need  only 
glance  at  the  relatively  brief  history  of  world  coin  publishing  in  the  U.S.  Since 
the  beginning,  some  Americans  expanded  their  collecting  horizons  beyond  their 
country’s  borders.  These  pioneers  faced  formidable  barriers.  Even  if  they  could 
locate  existing  and  often  antique  references  to  British,  French,  Spanish  or  German 
coins,  barriers  of  language  could  daunt  even  the  best  educated. 

Definitive  British,  French  and  German  numismatic  books  had  been 
published  since  the  1700’s.  These  would  serve  if  a well-heeled  collector  could 
locate  them,  but  literature  of  any  age  for  many  other  countries  was  non-existent. 
The  only  reasonably  accessible  guides  for  most  beginning  collectors  were  dealer 
publications,  combined  price  lists  and  sketchy  catalogues  often  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  far  older  than  the  publishers. 

The  most  widely  distributed  dealer  organ  in  this  category  was  B.  Max 
Mehl’s  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  subtitled  with  Mehl  modesty  An  Elaborate 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Coins  of  the  World.  The  1934  copyright  date  in  the  “39th 
edition”  in  the  writer’s  collection  shows  that  this  208  page  paperback  was 
launched  just  after  the  flamboyant  Lithuanian-born  dealer  settled  in  Texas  before 
the  First  World  War. 
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The  title  page  stated  that  the  booklet  included  all  U.S.  coins,  plus  “large 
lists  of  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modem  Coins  of  the  World,  from  500  B.C.  down 
to  the  Present  Time.”  These  were  illustrated  by  venerable  woodcuts,  relieved  by  a 
few  halftones  as  full-page  plates  or  dropped  into  the  text.  World  material 
occupied  perhaps  65  out  of  the  208  pages.  “Star”  sold  at  $1  per  copy  and  was  a 
major  money-maker  for  the  inimitable  Mehl. 

Another  dealer  publication  of  far  higher  quality  was  the  gold-stamped, 
hard  cover  Elder  Rare  Coin  Book,  released  by  New  York’s  irascible  Thomas  L. 
Elder  in  1913.  Elder  included  serious  articles  by  real  authorities  of  the  day, 
including  an  introduction  by  fellow  New  York  Numismatic  Club  member  Frank 
C.  Higgins  and  a Brief  History  of  Coinage  by  Smithsonian  curator  T.  Louis 
Comparette. 

Elder  was  a leader  in  quality  numismatic  auctions  for  40  years,  with  a 
fiercely  independent,  original  opinion  to  offer  on  any  subject.  A true  character 
vignette  was  the  sharply  worded  notice  after  the  copyright  date,  “Prosecution  will 
promptly  follow  all  infringements  on  this  work.” 

J.W.  Scott’s  Standard  Catalogue  No.l.  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  the 
World,  and  its  companion  volume,  J.W.  Scott’s  Standard  Coin  Catalogue,  Copper 
and  Nickel  Coins  of  the  World  were  both  the  ancestors  of,  and  the  bridges  to  mod- 
em world  cataloguing. 

Both  appeared  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and  went  through  many  edi- 
tions. The  writer’s  library  contains  a paperback  of  the  silver  and  gold  catalogue 
with  imprint  “1916  Edition,  The  J.W.  Scott  Co.,  L’D.,  36  John  Street,  New  York.” 
Joining  it  is  an  octavo  maroon  buckram  reprint  of  the  same  edition,  with  no  date, 
publisher’s  name  or  address  on  the  title  page. 

A hint  to  his  identity  is  on  the  flyleaf,  following  a boldface  IMPORTANT 
NOTICE,  “This  book  is  by  far  the  outstanding  publication  known  relating  to  coins 
issued  prior  to  the  Twentieth  Century.  It  would  require  at  least  fifty  coin  books 
and  cost  over  a hundred  dollars,  to  secure  all  the  information  that  is  contained  in 
this  one  handy  volume.” 

The  final  paragraph  offered  unconscious  humor,  “If  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
either  Foreign  or  U.S.  Coins,  consult  your  dealer;  do  not  waste  your  time  and 
postage  trying  to  communicate  with  J.W.  Scott,  who  originated  this  book,  as  he 
has  been  out  of  business  many  years.”  Delicate  phrasing  indeed,  “trying  to  com- 
municate” would  have  required  a Ouija  board,  as  J.W.  Scott  had  died  in  1919! 

The  last  10  pages  advertised  books,  supplies  and  periodicals  popular  in 
1938-1939,  including  half  pages  for  the  American  Numismatic  Association  jour- 
nal The  Numismatist,  and  Hewitt  Brothers’  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine. 

Eight  pages  of  advertising  for  books  including  the  Standard  Catalogue  of 
United  States  Coins  and  Currency,  and  for  National  Coin  Albums  reveal  the 
publisher  as  Wayte  Raymond  of  New  York,  who  had  taken  over  Scott  Stamp  & 
Coin’s  numismatic  department  in  the  early  1930’s. 
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No  address  was  given,  since  Raymond  wanted  readers  to  buy  from  a high 
quality  local  coin  dealer  or  bookstore.  The  emphasis  on  the  reprint  as  a source  of 
pre-20th  century  coins  shows  it  was  released  after  publication  of  Raymond’s  1938 
breakthrough  in  modem  cataloguing,  Coins  of  the  World. 

Raymond’s  long  life  was  a numismatic  epic.  Raymond  was  a genuine 
Connecticut  Yankee  by  birth.  He  became  a coin  dealer  in  New  York  City  around 
1912  after  his  interest  in  coins  was  triggered  by  service  as  a South  Norwalk  bank 
teller.  As  John  J.  Ford  Jr.  noted  in  his  award  winning  obituary  in  the  February 
1957  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  Raymond  once  considered  a partnership  with  the 
equally  youthful  B.  Max  Mehl  in  1912,  but  their  paths  sharply  diverged. 

Mehl  came  to  personify  gaudy  merchandising,  not  always  restrained  by 
fact  or  taste.  Raymond  triumphed  as  an  aloof  exemplar  of  understated  numis- 
matic dealing.  His  specialties  included  high  quality  auctions,  innovative  coin 
albums  and  significant  numismatic  publications. 

Raymond’s  breadth  of  imagination  enabled  him  to  finance  critically 
important  original  research,  including  young  and  impecunious  Walter  Breen’s 
examination  of  original  source  material  in  the  National  Archives. 

Raymond  launched  the  Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins  in 
1934,  initially  as  a Scott-style  dealer  organ,  but  within  a year  the  book  began  its 
20  year  reign  as  the  independent  “Bible”  of  United  State  coins.  A powerful 
motivation  behind  the  “Standard  Catalogue”  was  Raymond’s  desire  to  provide  a 
reliable  alternative  to  the  Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia  and  similar  commercial 
efforts. 

Raymond’s  1938  world  coin  catalogue  grew  from  roots  in  the  J.W.  Scott 
books  to  independent  life  as  the  objective  priced  catalogue  of  all  coins  struck  from 
1901  to  1938.  In  his  introduction  to  the  first  edition,  Raymond  noted: 

Slightly  over  a year  ago,  the  publisher  of  this  book  approached 
Howland  Wood,  curator  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  with  the 
request  to  prepare  a list  of  the  coins  of  the  world  struck  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century.  His  lifetime  study  of  modern  coins  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Society,  enabled  him  to  com- 
pile this  list  without  great  difficulty  and  before  his  death,  early  this  year, 
his  manuscript  was  nearly  finished.  No  detail  was  too  small  for  his  atten- 
tion and  no  problem  too  perplexing  for  his  patience  and  learning. 

The  title  page  identified  Wayte  Raymond  and  Stuart  Mosher  as  editors, 
and  following  the  list  of  contributors  was  a three  line  statement  “This  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Howland  Wood.”  Subsequent  editions  deleted 
Mosher’s  name  and  the  dedication,  and  the  last  two  editions  omitted  the  list  of 
contributors. 
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This  was  an  independently  priced  catalogue,  not  a dealer  listing  of  coins 
for  sale  at  fixed  prices.  Avoiding  pure  commercialism,  Raymond  delicately  des- 
cribed the  problems  of  pricing.  He  observed  that  costs  of  “foreign”  coins 
mounted  even  if  they  were  obtained  new  in  their  countries  or  origin.  Again  defer- 
ring to  the  class  of  dealers  with  whom  he  preferred  to  deal,  “WR”  added  firmly, 
“the  legitimate  profit  of  an  established  coin  dealer  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.” 

The  first  and  second  editions  included  a list  of  contributors,  many  a 
“Who’s  Who”  of  New  York  based  Americans:  F.C.C.  Boyd,  David  M.  Bullowa, 
William  L.  Clark,  Julius  Guttag,  Mortimer  Hammel,  Edward  T.  Newell,  AND 
Moritz  Wormser.  Beyond  New  York  City  were  Ole  P.  Eklund  of  Spokane, 
Howard  D.  Gibbs  of  Pittsburgh,  L.W.  Hoffecker  of  El  Paso,  Burdette  G.  Johnson 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Miss  M.M.  O’Reilly  of  Washington,  D.C,  (a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment functionary). 

British  and  European  contributors  were  A.H.F.  Baldwin,  B.A.  Seaby  and 
Spink  & Sons,  London;  Etienne  Bourgey  and  Maurice  Grenier-Laforex,  Paris; 
Jacques  and  Morits  Schulman,  Amsterdam;  P.  Tinchant,  Brussels;  P.  & P.  Santa 
Maria,  Rome;  Dr.  Rolf  Falck-Muus,  Oslo,  Norway  and  Adolf  Hess  & Co., 
Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

From  more  exotic  climes  were  J.G.  Becklake,  Pretoria,  South  Africa;  H.G. 
Williams  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand;  D.D.  Ghosal  of  Howrah,  India;  Dr.  Arthur 
Braddan  Code,  Tientsin,  China.  The  Western  Hemisphere  was  represented  by 
R.J.  Edmunds  of  Ottawa,  Canada  and  Porcher  & Klabin  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

The  first  edition  was  handsomely  bound  in  a pale  green  buckram  with  a 
rattan-like  textured  surface.  Pages  were  of  heavy  coated  stock  with  a dignified, 
easy  to  read  typeface  that  made  the  book  a visual  delight.  The  first  edition  com- 
prised 240  pages,  of  which  eight  were  unnumbered  introductory  pages. 

Countries  were  listed  alphabetically  and  U.S.  coins  were  included,  as  this 
was  a worldwide  reference.  Halftone  plates  were  supplemented  by  dropped-in  art, 
all  outlined,  that  is,  cut  out  from  their  gray  background  so  that  the  coins  stood  by 
themselves  against  the  white  page. 

The  sizes  of  press  runs  for  the  five  editions  are  not  known  today,  but  must 
have  been  tiny  compared  to  the  massive  printings  common  today.  Raymond 
apparently  expected  to  generate  his  second  edition  by  about  1940,  but  World  War 
II  intervened. 

The  second  edition  finally  appeared  in  1945,  sporting  a smooth,  deep  rusty 
maroon  cover  and  256  numbered  pages.  Added  to  the  New  York  contributors 
were  Martin  F.  Kortjohn  of  the  New  York  Numismatic  Club,  Ernst  Kraus  of 
Brooklyn,  the  Chase  National  Bank  Museum  of  Moneys  of  the  World,  Hans  M.F. 
Schulman  and  Henry  Grunthal;  from  Newark,  N.J.  came  George  W.  Husker. 
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Listed  from  Moline,  111.  was  a youthful  part-time  dealer  who  would  spend 
the  next  four  decades  introducing  thousands  to  the  delights  of  world  collecting, 
Lauren  Benson.  Officialdom  was  represented  by  U.S.  Mint  Director  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross. 

New  halftones  appeared  on  many  pages,  no  longer  outlined  but  shown  in  a 
rectangle  of  pale  gray.  Page  253  was  devoted  entirely  to  wartime  countries’  new 
issues.  Raymond’s  innate  conservatism  shone  through  this  listing,  which  he 
defined  in  the  Introduction: 

The  issues  of  occupied  Europe  have  presented  somewhat  of  a prob- 
lem. The  legality  of  illustrating  or  dealing  in  such  coins  would  seem  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  “ Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,”  so  we  have 
grouped  the  coins  we  have  seen  in  one  section  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue 
without  illustrations  or  values.  After  the  war  is  over  and  the  status  of  these 
issues  is  clarified  they  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  position. 

Another  advance  delayed  until  war’s  end  was  the  first  edition  of  Coins  of 
the  World,  Nineteenth  Century  Issues.  Its  listings  included  some  coinages  before 
1801  that  continued  into  the  new  century,  such  as  British  coins  of  George  III. 
Spanish  type  coinage  of  Western  hemisphere  Mints  were  listed  logically  under 
“Spanish-American  Mints,”  avoiding  the  absurdity  of  placing  coins  of  Philip  III 
under  “Bolivia.” 

Some  omissions  were  painful,  including  Austrian  coins  before  1857  and 
German  States  coins  before  1873.  “For  many  reasons  gold  coinages  had  to  be 
omitted,”  Raymond  wrote,  though  one  odd  exception  was  Spanish-Philippine  gold 
coinage  of  Isabel  II  and  Alfonso  XII. 

The  19th  century  coins  were  listed  in  geographical  groupings  rather  than  in 
straight  alphabetical  order.  Coins  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Channel 
Islands  appeared  together,  as  did  coins  of  France  and  the  Napoleonic  satellite 
states,  coins  of  Central  America,  South  America  and  the  Far  East. 

Contributors  included  many  names  familiar  from  the  20th  century 
catalogues.  Additional  Americans  credited  in  the  new  book  were  H.F.  Bowker  of 
Oakland,  Cal.;  F.E.  Hodge  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Stuart  M.  Mosher  of  McAllen, 
Texas  and  Charles  M.  Wormser  of  New  York.  New  overseas  contributors  were 
Col.  Elias  Garcia  and  Dr.  Luiz  Pinto  Garcia  of  Castelo  Branco,  Portugal  and  Mon- 
naies  et  Medailles,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

The  first  edition  of  the  19th  century  catalogue  contained  256  pages,  four  of 
which  were  unnumbered  introductory  pages.  It  was  printed  on  coated  stock  and 
given  a gold  stamped  smooth  blue  hard  cover.  This  book  opened  up  a vast  seg- 
ment of  world  coinage  to  American  collectors.  The  second  and  final  edition 
appeared  in  1953,  with  the  same  number  of  pages  but  bound  in  fine-grained  blue 
cloth. 
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The  third  edition  of  Coins  of  the  World,  Twentieth  Century  Issues  appeared 
in  1948,  the  fourth  in  1950  and  the  fifth  and  final  edition  in  1954.  The  296  page 
fourth  edition  is  bound  in  a tawny  maroon  fine-grain  cloth,  the  326  page  fifth  in  a 
light  brown  cloth  of  similar  fabric. 

The  famous  Raymond  conservatism  extended  to  world  coin  prices  and  the 
appearance  of  prices  for  new  issues.  Generally  new  types  or  metallic  varieties  of 
existing  issues  would  be  listed  without  any  price  for  several  years. 

The  editor’s  reluctance  to  adjust  prices  downward  for  any  U.S.  coins  was 
the  despair  even  of  his  closest  associates.  In  the  world  field,  Raymond  was  some- 
times slow  to  delete  varieties  that  had  been  found  non-existent  by  later  re- 
searchers. The  introductory  remarks  for  some  countries  were  also  slow  to  change. 

Dr.  Imre  Molnar  was  a noted  world  coin  specialist  who  published  a list  of 
suggested  additions  to  Coins  of  the  World  in  the  August  1952  issue  of  Numismatic 
Scrapbook.  Only  part  of  his  list  appeared  in  the  1954  edition  and  in  August  1955 
Dr.  Molnar  gently  chided  the  continued  description  of  the  1938  post- Anschluss 
boundaries  of  his  native  Hungary: 

Incidentally,  Hungary  apparently  must  remain  bounded  by 
Germany  on  the  west,  even  though  the  Geneva  ‘top  level’  conference  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  But  one  might  say  that  Shakespeare  is  still  being 
reprinted  with  ‘Bohemia.  A desert  Country  near  the  Sea.  ’ (The  Winter ’s 
Tale). 

Wayte  Raymond  distributed  his  many  book  titles  through  a rather  select 
network  of  dealers  around  the  country.  He  never  sought  a mass  market,  and  as 
John  J.  Ford  Jr.  wrote,  “While  WR  could  be,  and  often  was,  extraordinarily 
gregarious  with  small  groups  of  intimate  friends,  he  strove  hard  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  herd  of  common  collectors.” 

One  result  of  this  exclusivity  was  that  many  truly  dedicated  collectors  of 
the  generation  that  took  world  numismatics  “over  the  top”  in  the  early  1960’s 
never  possessed  a copy  of  Coins  of  the  World.  As  a graduate  student  at  UCLA  in 
September  1962,  the  writer  joined  the  young  Society  for  International  Numis- 
matics (SIN)  as  member  number  20,  learning  that  many  SIN  founders  knew  of  but 
never  could  find  copies  of  the  Raymond  catalogues.  Many  were  introduced  to 
world  coins  by  reprints  of  the  ancient  J.  W.  Scott  catalogues. 

The  book  that  supplanted  Coins  of  the  World  was  R.S.  Yeoman’s  A 
Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  issued  in  1957  by  Whitman  Publishing 
Company  of  Racine,  Wis.,  publishers  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins, 
and  a line  of  highly  successful  U.S.  coin  albums  descended  from  the  original 
“penny  boards”  of  the  1930’s. 

Looking  over  the  new  catalog,  many  Raymond  devotees  cried  “foul!”  To 
them  it  seemed  that  the  new  book  was  too  close  a copy  of  Coins  of  the  World. 
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Many  illustrations  were  identical  and  some  long-lived  mistakes  were  copied  ver- 
batim. Raymond  had  died  on  Sept.  23,  1956,  and  his  widow  Olga  (nee  Oster- 
holm,  married  1917)  at  first  made  attempts  to  fmd  an  editor  to  continue  the  19th 
and  20th  century  books. 

As  a young  collector,  the  present  writer  wrote  to  Wayte  Raymond  Inc.  in 
late  1958,  asking  about  any  plans  for  a sixth  edition  of  the  20th  century  catalog. 
Raymond’s  long  time  associate  A.W.  Faxon  wrote  back  on  Jan.  23,  1959,  explain- 
ing “For  a time  Mrs.  Raymond  had  hopes  of  finding  someone  to  take  on  the  job  of 
editing  and  handling  the  vast  correspondence  but  it  just  didn’t  seem  to  work  out.” 

The  untold  inside  story  was  recalled  by  the  late  Richard  S.  Yeoman  in  Paul 
Green’s  Numismatic  News  interview  column  of  March  10,  1987.  Yeoman  related 
that  Olga  Raymond  had  been  incensed  at  the  his  new  book’s  many  similarities  to 
the  Raymond  catalogues  and  lawyers  were  soon  skirmishing. 

Yeoman  explained  that  he  had  obtained  many  of  his  photos  from  the  same 
source  as  Raymond,  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  The  new  book  simply 
inverted  the  Raymond  numbering  system,  listing  issues  from  the  smallest 
denomination  through  the  highest.  Raymond  had  begun  with  the  highest  and 
proceeded  to  the  lowest. 

After  the  lawyers  exchanged  compliments.  Yeoman  admitted  “We  found 
we  had  plagiarized  some  of  his  information,  or  details  or  whatever  it  was.  There 
was  no  question  we  had.”  Whitman’s  lawyer  arranged  a New  York  meeting  with 
Olga  Raymond  to  demonstrate  that  Yeoman  “didn’t  have  horns  on  his  head... 
Within  about  an  hour  we  walked  out  of  the  office  owners  of  Wayte  Raymond’s 
‘Coins  of  the  World,’  as  well  as  his  journals.” 

The  January  1959  Faxon  letter  quoted  above  emphasized  this  amicable 
resolution: 


A short  time  ago  all  rights  to  Coins  of  the  World  19th  Century  and 
Coins  of  the  World  20th  Century  were  sold  to  Whitman  Publishing  Co.  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  As  a result  they  will  not  be  published  under  those 
titles.  They  do  plan  to  incorporate  much  of  the  contents  in  their  own 
publications...  Whitman  intends  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Raymond’s  pioneer- 
ing in  the  field  in  their  books.  If  you  wish  to  write  them,  mark  your  letter 
for  the  attention  of  Mr.  Richard  S.  Yeoman  who  is  a fine  gentleman. 

The  title  page  of  the  1959  third  edition  of  A Catalog  of  Modern  World 
Coins  bore  an  italic  boldface  credit,  “Many  illustrations  and  data  herein  are  based 
on  WAYTE  RAYMOND’S  standard  works  on  19th  and  20th  Century  Coins  of 
the  World.”  To  a true  aficionado,  however,  the  smaller,  somewhat  dowdy 
“Brown  Book”  never  evoked  the  same  warm  emotional  response  as  had  Coins  of 
the  World. 
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The  Yeoman  title  eventually  became  part  of  an  extended  family  that 
included  the  white-covered  Current  Coins  of  the  World  and  William  D.  Craig’s 
outstanding  Coins  of  the  World,  1750-1850.  All  of  these  were  shunted  aside  in 
their  turn  by  the  juggernaut  of  all  time,  the  Krause-Mishler  Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Coins,  which  now  totally  dominates  the  field. 

Numismatic  bibliophiles  should  appreciate  Wayte  Raymond’s  contribu- 
tions to  numismatic  publishing  far  more  deeply  than  fledgling  collectors.  In  his 
lifetime,  Wayte  Raymond  was  as  important  a pioneer  as  the  greats  of  19th  century 
U.S.  coins. 

Trying  to  assemble  a collection  of  five  editions  of  the  20th  century  and  two 
of  the  19th  century  Coins  of  the  World  today  is  a task  worthy  of  the  most 
determined  connoisseur  of  fine  printing  and  numismatic  history.  This  writer  is 
still  looking  for  the  third  edition  of  the  20th  century  catalogue  himself! 


McLACHLAN  SET  OF  WOODWARD  SALES 
STIRS  INTEREST 

Frank  Van  Zandt 

In  December  1994,  at  the  Kolbe  and  Spinks  auction,  an  uncommon  event 
occurred  when  auction  lot  606,  Robert  McLachlan’s  personal  set  of  William  Elliot 
Woodward’s  catalogues,  were  auctioned  off  and  struck  down  to  a new  owner. 
Woodward  was  a highly  regarded  authority  of  several  historical  pursuits,  espe- 
cially numismatics.  He  catalogued  some  of  the  country’s  most  highly  respected 
collections  ever  formed. 

What  makes  this  particular  set  so  spectacular  is  that  nearly  all  of  the 
criteria  for  a stately  set  of  Woodward  catalogues  set  by  John  Adams  in  his  book 
United  States  Numismatic  Literature  are  present  in  this  set.  Not  only  are  all  111 
catalogues  gathered  into  a set,  but  this  set  has  108  of  them  priced,  ninety  of  the 
required  96  are  special  editions,  and  32  of  35  plated  catalogues  are  present. 
Inventory  lists  are  bound  in  the  front  of  each  volume,  showing  that  the  missing 
three  plated  catalogues  were  there  at  the  time  of  binding,  but  apparently  have  fal- 
len out  in  the  intervening  years.  As  Adams  states  in  Vol.I,  p.27  of  his  book,  “if  he 
succeeds  in  these  tasks  [of  collecting  a complete  Woodward  set],  he  is  qualified  to 
duplicate  the  labors  of  Hercules  in  his  spare  time.”  Not  only  was  McLachlan  able 
to  collect  a complete  set,  but  the  present-day  condition  of  the  set  and  its  addenda 
(now  over  100  years  old)  make  it  an  even  more  impressive  feat.  In  addition  to  the 
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requirements  set  by  Adams,  this  recently  sold  McLachlan  set  contains  additional 
memorabilia  on  both  thick  and  thin  paper  from  Woodward,  including  numerous 
addenda,  printed  price  lists,  auction  announcements,  newspaper  clippings  of  sales, 
and  other  miscellaneous  notes  and  items.  The  plates  in  this  set  are  all  in  pristine 
condition,  and  special  care  was  taken  by  the  binder  to  avoid  trimming  any  of  the 
plates.  The  bindings  were  well  done,  and  well  taken  care  of,  even  though  some  of 
the  spines  now  need  restoration. 

Many  people  have  written  about  William  Elliot  Woodward  and  have  begun 
to  appreciate  his  legacy  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  numismatics,  but  few 
people  are  familiar  with  Robert  Wallace  McLachlan  of  Westmount,  Canada, 
whose  contributions  to  both  Canadian  and  American  numismatic  research  have 
gone  largely  unnoticed.  He  was  a member  of  the  Canadian  Antiquarian  and 
Numismatic  Society  of  Montreal  starting  in  1864,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  starting  in  1877,  and  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1908,  as 
well  as  several  other  numismatic  societies.  He  contributed  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  by  serving  as  vice-president  in  1914  and  as  second  vice- 
president  off  and  on  from  1911  to  1918.  McLachlan  also  ran  for  President  of  the 
ANA  in  1915,  but  was  defeated  by  H.O.  Granberg  by  21  votes.  In  a way,  this  was 
an  injustice  since  McLachlan,  in  his  day,  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  scholars  on  numismatics  in  North  America,  particularly  on  Indian 
peace  medals,  coinage  during  the  French  regime  in  Canada,  Canadian  tokens  and 
early  American  numismatics.  He  had  formed  extensive  collections  on  these  sub- 
jects early  in  his  numismatic  career. 

Additional  background  information  on  McLachlan  that  would  be  of 
particular  interest  to  ANA  members  and  numismatists  in  the  Rochester,  NY,  area 
reveals  that  McLachlan  attended  the  1912  ANA  convention  in  Rochester,  where 
he  spoke  on  the  counterfeiting  of  Canadian  coins.  The  ANA  was  only  21  years 
old  when  Rochester,  now  the  second  oldest  chapter  of  the  ANA  in  the  country, 
joined  it  in  January  1912.  Only  50  members  of  the  considerably  smaller  (than 
today)  ANA  signed  up  for  the  Rochester  convention,  and  McLachlan  appears  in 
the  front  row  of  at  least  two  of  the  official  photographs  of  convention-goers.  The 
fact  that  he  attended  and  presented  a paper  at  this  show,  as  well  as  every  ANA 
convention,  except  one,  from  1908  until  he  died  in  1926,  shows  how  heavily 
involved  he  was  in  the  ANA. 

McLachlan’s  own  sketch  of  his  collecting  career  in  the  October  1911 
Numismatist  and  similar  sketches  in  the  June  1914  Numismatist  talk  about  his 
1876  trip  to  Boston  to  visit  William  Marvin,  editor  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  and  William  Woodward,  the  veteran  cataloguer  of  numismatic 
material.  He  also  mentions  going  to  New  York  for  the  first  time  to  visit  Edward 
Cogan,  with  whom  he  had  done  business  for  several  years,  and  Doctor  Maris  of 
Philadelphia,  a numismatic  scholar  in  his  own  right.  It  becomes  apparent  from 
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these  sketches  of  his  collecting  career  that  McLachlan  was  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  “greats”  of  the  numismatic  trade  of  the  late  19th  century. 

Based  on  the  various  annotations  throughout  the  Woodward  set  of 
catalogues,  one  can  conclude  that  McLachlan ’s  acquaintance  with  Woodward  was 
a long  one.  It  is  also  apparent  that  Woodward  had  a hand  in  helping  McLachlan 
assemble  this  set.  The  various  older  sales  were  bought  directly  from  the 
cataloguer  himself,  with  the  dates  and  the  prices  of  them  listed.  There  are  annota- 
tions about  various  lots  withdrawn  from  sales,  coins  consigned  by  McLachlan  and 
coins  not  settled  for  to  McLachlan’ s account  from  Woodward. 

There  are  also  numerous  bookmarks  laid  in,  predominantly  in  places  con- 
cerning Canadian  coins  but  also  in  places  noting  a few  American  colonial  items, 
as  if  these  bookmarks  were  reference  marks.  Of  special  interest  to  bibliophiles  are 
the  numerous  annotations,  generally  in  pencil  along  the  side  margins,  marking  lots 
in  numerous  catalogues  and  either  their  purchase  price  or  other  comments  by 
McLachlan.  He  comments  on  some  noteworthy  purchases,  such  as  a subscription 
copy  of  Crosby,  then  comments  about  (unfortunately)  having  it  bound;  the  cost  of 
the  copy  plus  binding  was  $7.50.  He  also  noted  his  purchase  of  missing  volumes 
of  The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  before  he  became  a member  of  the 
organization,  and  includes  a receipt  for  its  binding;  this  was  later  used  as  an  index 
or  checklist  for  the  catalogues  contained  in  that  volume.  There  are  also  large  pur- 
chases of  auction  catalogues,  including  many  early  British,  Canadian  and 
American  sales.  Many  of  the  catalogue  checklists  are  kept  on  Woodward  com- 
plimentary slips  mounted  inside  opposite  the  front  cover  of  each  volume;  there  are 
at  least  four  different  types  of  these  slips. 

The  quality  of  the  McLachlan  set  of  Woodward  sales  catalogues  and  the 
longevity  of  staying  in  tact  is,  without  any  doubt,  owed  to  the  farsightedness  of 
McLachlan  himself  when  this  set,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  numismatic  holdings, 
were  partially  donated  and  partially  sold  to  the  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic 
Society  of  Montreal  on  Oct.  19,  1922.  This  collection  contained  around  5,500 
pieces  of  numismatic  literature  and  a collection  of  about  20,000  coins  that  he  was 
still  adding  to  at  the  time  of  his  death  ( Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic 
Journal,  4th  series,  1932,  Vol.3,  pp.60-66). 

Just  a few  years  ago,  this  Canadian  society  decided  to  deaccession  this 
library  and  it  was  bought  by  a private  individual  who  had  been  selling  it  randomly 
for  some  time.  The  entire  remainder  has  now  been  consigned  for  auction  in  the 
coming  months.  No  doubt  other  forgotten  treasures  will  stir  bibliophiles’ 
imaginations. 

Because  this  particular  set  was  compiled  over  100  years  ago  when  Wood- 
ward was  still  alive,  it  lends  itself  well  to  research.  For  instance,  research  in  these 
volumes  has  disproved  some  assumptions  made  by  other  writers  that  the  Joel 
Munsell  sale  should  not  be  included  in  this  set.  Evidence  supporting  inclusion  of 
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the  Munsell  sales  include  Woodward’s  mentioning  of  the  Munsell  sale  at  least 
twice,  along  with  numbers  for  the  sale  on  at  least  two  different  occasions,  once  as 
his  D sale,  and  again,  as  20/4.  In  his  list  of  sales  in  The  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  Vol.15,  No.l,  p.12,  lot  D,  Woodward  says  in  his  own  words:  “Four 
sales  are  preceded  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D.  To  those  so  distinguished,  I made 
contributions  of  greater  or  less  importance.”  If  we  exclude  D,  then  we  should  also 
omit  A,  B and  C as  well.  Also  in  Woodward’s  nineteenth  sale  of  Oct.  13-18, 
1884,  p.207,  lot  347,  Woodward  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
Munsell  sale:  “This  catalogue,  through  strictly  of  my  series,  was  mistakenly 
dropped  from  the  published  lists.  It  may  be  numbered  2014,  and  is  one  of  the 
rarest.”  In  a four  year  period,  he  had  changed  the  designated  number,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  on  his  final  list,  he  dropped  the  sale  altogether.  If  there  were  ever 
a case  for  including  the  Munsell  sale  in  the  Woodward  series.  Woodward’s  own 
comments  clearly  show  that  Woodward  considered  the  Munsell  sale  as  part  of  his 
series. 

Probably  the  rarest  Woodward  catalogues  today  are  the  Vicksburg  sales  - 
Nos.95,  101,  102,  and  105.  They  contain  12,  5,  2 and  2 (respectively)  collotype 
plates  rather  than  Woodward’s  usual  heliotype  plates.  Although  the  plates  for 
these  sales  are  not  of  the  type  of  former  Woodward  sales,  they  are  nevertheless  of 
collectible  quality.  Woodward  was  helped  with  the  Vicksburg  sales  by  his  former 
competitor,  Edouard  Frossard.  By  that  time,  Woodward  was  in  failing  health, 
adding  to  problems  caused  by  poor  eyesight,  which  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  ear- 
lier catalogues.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  had  only  one  eye  {The  Numis- 
matist, April  1921,  p.142). 

Although  rare,  none  of  these  Vicksburg  sales  with  plates  are  unique  and,  in 
all  probability,  there  are  more  than  two  in  existence  of  every  sale.  Just  a few 
years  ago,  when  Charles  Davis  published  his  book  Numismatic  Literature  (1992), 
there  were  no  sales  recorded  for  the  Vicksburg  plates,  but  it  seems  that  every  year 
since,  at  least  one  has  been  sold.  Apparently,  these  plated  sales  were  going 
directly  from  dealer  to  collector,  until  recently,  when  they  have  shown  up  at  auc- 
tion. 

The  McLachlan  Woodward  set  is  probably  one  of  the  last  contemporary 
sets  in  existence  and  has  a distinguished  pedigree.  It  may  have  no  equal  in  private 
hands,  and  undoubtedly  rivals  the  ANS  set;  the  two  sets  side  by  side  probably 
each  have  strong  points  over  the  another.  This  set  is  truly  of  historical  sig- 
nificance because  it  records  for  numismatists  the  history  of  numismatics  from  its 
infancy  until  a new  generation  of  cataloguers  would  take  up  Woodward’s  banner 
and  his  lifelong  work. 

The  highlights  of  the  sixteen-volume  Woodward  set  follow: 

VOLUME  I: 

A.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink  (lots  593-627  noted  as  “out”  in  pencil) 
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1.  Hand  priced  in  pencil  (one  lot  added  in  manuscript  after  lot  459  is  noted  to  be  a 1652 
Pine  Tree  3d  that  was  found  in  a building  on  the  comer  of  North  and  Main  Streets). 

2.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

3.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

4 & 5.  Printed  prices  next  to  each  lot. 

B.  Not  priced  - noted  bought  at  W.E.W.  Sale  of  April  19-22,  1886  for  $1.  Includes 
addendum  (lots  1628-1673). 

6.  Printed  prices  next  to  each  lot.  Addendum  (lots  3203-3319)  hand  priced  in  blue  ink. 

7.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink  until  lot  303,  rest  in  pencil,  including  2 manuscript  lots  at  end, 

1856  and  1857  nickel  cents. 

8.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink  - 574  lots  (Adams  states  564  lots). 

9.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  45  lot  Betts  addendum  priced  in  pencil.  9 lot  addendum 

priced  in  pencil.  Announcement  of  sale  dated  March  15,  1864,  which  includes  an 
offering  of  early  Coin  auction  sales,  starting  with  the  May  24,  1848  Groux  Sale, 
offered  at  $10,  and  February  20,  1851  Roper  Sale  (named  and  priced),  offered  at  $8. 

VOLUME  2: 

10.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  Announcement  of  sale  dated  Sept.  6,  1864. 

11.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  “Gointoem  Strong,  Esq.”  of 
16  lots. 

12.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  sale  of  April  19-22,  1886,  for 
$1.00.  Lots  2676  through  2678  were  withdrawn.  Addendum  by  George  Leavitt  of 
100  lots  hand  priced  in  pencil,  “to  be  sold  at  the  close  of  the  Woodward  sale.”  Dec. 
1865.  There  are  two  different  size  ads  by  Woodward  advertising  the  Lincoln  medal 
from  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  and  also  coins  for  sale  at 
Woodward’s  office. 

13.  Not  priced. 

14.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

15.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  Another  copy  purchased  through  a Kolbe  sale  has  been 
added  by  the  present  owner  which  shows  the  714  per  cent  commission  that  Wood- 
ward paid  the  auctioneers  to  dispose  of  this  collection. 

16.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink,  with  an  addendum  of  68  lots  priced  in  black  ink. 

VOLUME  3: 

17.  “Priced  Catalogue”  - hand  priced  in  blue  ink.  Errata  sheet  “Lines  seven  and  eight, 
third  page  of  cover,  should  read:  “to  fill  the  spaces  made  vacant  by  removing  the 
proofs.”  Announcement  of  sale  dated  September  1 0,  1 867,  copy  print  as  manuscript. 
Pencil  annotation  that  the  book  lots  at  end  of  the  sale  were  withdrawn. 

C.  Printed  prices  realized  list  following  sale.  “Published  by  the  New  England  Numis- 
matic and  Arch.  Society  1871.”  Includes  2 plates. 

18.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

19.  “Priced  Catalogue”  - hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Announcement  of  sale  dated  December 
12,  1878. 

VOLUME  4: 

20.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  April  19-22/1886  Sale  for  25  cents. 

21.  Hand  priced  in  lavender  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  October  17,  1884  Sale  for  50 
cents.  Announcement  of  sale  dated  March  8,  1879. 
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22.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

23  & 24.  Both  hand  priced  in  red  ink,  bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  65 
cents. 

25  & 26.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

27.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  25  cents. 
VOLUME  5: 

28.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

29.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  50  cents. 

30  & 31.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

32.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink,  with  1 plate  - four  newspaper  clippings  about  the  sale 
pasted  in  back  of  catalogue. 

33.  Hand  priced  in  lavender  ink,  with  1 plate. 

VOLUME  6: 

34.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  2 plates. 

35.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

36.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

37.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  50  cents. 

38.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink,  with  6 plates  (1  color  lithograph,  2 heliotype,  and  3 line- 
drawing plates). 

39.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate  and  I.  Crane  Satire. 

VOLUME  7: 

40.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

41.  Hand  priced  in  lavender  ink. 

42.  Hand  priced  in  lavender  ink,  with  2 plates. 

43.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  75  cents. 

44.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

45.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink,  with  4 plates. 

46.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  2 plates. 

VOLUME  8: 

47.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate.  Addendum  with  162  lots. 

48.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for  60  cents. 

49.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for 

64  cents. 

50.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  2 plates.  Bought  from  W.E.W.  March  7,  1884  Sale  for 
60  cents.  Price  list  of  Woodward  Sales  A to  50  in  rear  of  catalogue. 

51.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

52.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate. 

53.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

54.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate. 

VOLUME  9: 

55.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate. 

56.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  with  2 plates. 

57.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 
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58  & 59.  Each  hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate. 

60  & 61.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

VOLUME  10: 

62.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  3 plates. 

63.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate. 

64  & 65.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

66.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate. 

67.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  4 plates. 

VOLUME  11: 

68.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate.  Additional  127  lots  of  minerals. 

69.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  7 plates.  Announcement  of  sale  dated  September  3, 
1884. 

70.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate. 

VOLUME  12: 

71.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  2 plates. 

72.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

73.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate.  Two  copies  of  7 lot  (not  6 as  stated  in 
Adams)  addendum,  one  priced  in  black  and  purple  ink,  on  thick  paper.  The  second 
copy  unpriced,  on  thin  paper. 

74  & 75.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

76.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

77.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  2 plates.  Has  a 98  lot  addendum  of  fossils. 
VOLUME  13: 

78.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink,  with  1 plate. 

79.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

80.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

81  & 82.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

83.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  1 plate. 

84.  Hand  priced  in  purple  ink. 

85.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

VOLUME  14: 

86  through  90.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

91.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  Addendum  of  126  lots  plus  2 manuscript  lots  of  minerals, 
hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

92  through  94.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

VOLUME  15: 

95.  Hand  priced  in  pencil,  with  12  plates. 

96.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  List  of  Woodward’s  Catalogues  for  sale  at  fixed  prices  in 
rear  of  catalogue. 

97  & 98.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink. 

99.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink.  List  of  Woodward’s  Catalogues  96-101  for  sale  at  fixed 
price  at  rear  of  catalogue. 
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VOLUME  16: 

100.  MISSING.  Replaced  with  Harlow  Elliot  Woodward  Catalogue,  not  priced.  Has 
since  had  William  Elliot  Woodward’s  100th  sale  added  in  thin  and  thick  paper,  hand 
priced  in  red  ink. 

101.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink,  with  5 plates. 

102  through  106.  Hand  priced  in  black  ink. 

107.  Not  priced. 

108.  Hand  priced  in  red  ink  (end  of  list) 

A special  note  of  thanks  to  P.  Scott  Rubin,  whose  efforts  and  expertise  in 
helping  to  prepare  the  above  list  is  much  appreciated.D 


THE  PRINTER’S  DEVIL 
Joel  J.  Orosz,  NLG 

The  academy  of  wretched  excess  in  numismatic  advertising  is  proud  to 
present  the  sixth  annual  edition  of  the  Shammies,  honoring  excellence  in  the 
employment  of  hyperbole  to  increase  sales.  For  the  second  year,  the  Shammies 
will  also  have  a special  section  highlighting  unintentionally  humorous  ad  copy 
and  malaprops  in  headlines  from  the  numismatic  press.  Without  further  ado,  the 
envelopes,  please! 

The  “I  wonder  who  is  depicted  on  the  war  criminal  series”  award  goes  to 
the  government  of  Liberia,  for  including  General  Irwin  Rommel  in  their 
“statesmen”  series.  Numismatic  News  (NN),  November  8,  1994,  page  7. 

The  “We  are  also  in  search  of  proper  diction”  award  goes  to  Paul  Sims, 
Inc.,  for  the  following  sentence:  “We  are  always  in  search  of  quality  numismatics 
from  the  U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  the  world  when  the  offer  represents  real  value.” 

NN,  November  8,  1994,  page  8. 

The  “Move  over  Sylvester”  award  goes  to  the  New  York  Times,  for  the 
blurb  on  the  cover  of  the  third  edition  of  Scott  A.  Travers’  book,  The  Coin  Collec- 
tor ’s  Survival  Manual:  “One  of  the  most  important  coin  books  ever  written.” 
Judge’s  comment:  Thanks  to  NBS  co-founder  George  Frederick  Kolbe  for  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention. 
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The  “Or  maybe  even  the  millennium”  award  goes  to  Estate  Wholesalers, 
who  headed  one  ad  “Sale  of  the  Century.”  Judges  comment:  Included  are  such 
“unforgettable”  lots  as  “Morgans  pre-1921  most  BU  with  light  nicks,  corrosion, 
etc.”  and  “Morgans  pre-1921  VF  to  AU  mixed  dates.” 

Coin  World  (CW),  July  11,  1994,  page  47. 

The  “Great  news,  we  are  poor”  award  goes  to  American  Numismatic 
Association  president  David  Ganz,  who  conveyed,  in  an  editorial,  the  good  news 
that  the  projected  operating  deficit  of  the  ANA  was  down  to  $125,000  from 
$170,000.  Judge’s  comment:  Other  than  that,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  how  was  the  play? 

NN,  November  8,  1994,  page  12. 

The  “Continuing  abuse  of  the  word  ‘unique’  ” award  goes  to  Ideal  Stamp 
& Coin  for  their  offer  to  sell  common  coins  using  the  following  pitch:  “We  offer 
a unique  opportunity  to  buy  coins  in  great  demand  at  attractive  prices.”  Judge’s 
comment:  This  “unique”  opportunity  will  be  offered  again  next  week. 

NN,  November  8,  1994,  page  17. 

The  “David  Hall  memorial  award  for  adjectival  overkill”  goes  to  - who 
else?  - David  Hall,  who  manages  to  use  all  of  the  following  verbiage  to  describe  a 
single  1859  quarter  eagle:  “Spectacular  quality...  incredibly  rare...  borderline 
unbelievable...  ultra-rare...  great  rarity...  this  miracle  Proof-66...  this  spectacular 
coin...  must  be  seen  to  be  believed...  highest  quality  and  rarity...”  Judge’s  com- 
ment: David,  your  term  “borderline  unbelievable”  perfectly  describes  your  des- 
cription. CW,  June  20,  1994,  page  21. 

The  “Damning  with  (very)  faint  praise”  award  goes  to  the  Forecaster, 
which  includes  these  “ringing  endorsements”  in  its  ad:  “Jim  Blanchard  called  the 
Forecaster  ‘the  oldest  hard-money  letter  in  existence.’  Q.  David  Bowers  says  ‘I 
am  continually  amazed  at  the  wide  variety  of  topics  about  which  you  write!’  ” 
The  Forecaster  itself  gets  in  on  the  act,  offering  a “golden  three-way  guarantee” 
which  includes  the  following  reassuring  promise:  “3.  You  will  find  the  Forecaster 
UNUSUAL.”  NN,  November  8,  1994,  page  19. 

The  “Continuing  abuse  of  the  word  ‘unique’  ” award,  Part  II,  goes  to  dou- 
ble winner  Ideal  Stamp  & Coin,  which  says  “Finally,  a unique  commemorative 
coin  set  has  been  minted  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Allies  at  Normandy...”, 
and  goes  on  to  reveal  their  definition  of  the  word  “unique”:  “A  limited  edition  of 
10,000  .999  silver  proof  encapsulated  sets...”  CW,  June  20,  1994,  page  22. 

The  “That’s  what  you  get  for  being  my  customer”  award  goes  to  David  A. 
Vogel,  for  running  these  headlines,  which  we  cite  verbatim:  “It  seems  incredible 
that  I can  offer  my  master-mind  rare  coin  investment  guide  that  originally  was  a 
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best-seller  at  $129,  at  the  close-out  price  of  only  $24.95  postpaid!!  Some 
Investors  almost  always  make  money  in  the  rare  coin  market.  Warning:  For 
every  big  winner  in  the  rare  coin  market  there  is  a big  loser.”  Judge’s  comment: 
True.  For  instance,  a lot  of  big  losers  paid  $104.05  more  than  they  had  to  for 
David  A.  Vogel’s  guide  book!  NN,  November  8,  1994,  page  21 . 

The  “Continuing  abuse  of  the  word  ‘unique’  ” award,  Part  III,  goes  to 
Littleton  Coin  Company  for  offering  “one  of  the  most  unique  coins  in  U.S.  his- 
tory.” Judge’s  comment:  My  coin  is  uniquer  than  theirs! 

NN,  June  14,  1994,  page  19. 

The  “Logic  schlomogic”  award  goes  to  Rich  Stiles,  for  this  remarkable 
statement  made  in  the  course  of  attempting  to  sell  Accugrade  slabs:  “If  ANACS, 
NGC,  PCGS,  etc.  are  far  too  pricey  for  you,  why  not  try  these  nice  quality  coins  at 
a fraction  of  the  price...  this  is  the  most  expensive  ‘slab’  on  today’s  market.” 
Then,  as  a final  dubious  recommendation,  Mr.  Stiles  says  that  Accugrade  slabs  are 
“the  telemarketer’s  choice.”  NN,  August  30,  1994,  page  14. 

The  “Best  rhyme  for  the  word  insurgency”  award  goes  to  double-winner 
Paul  Sims  for  this  superfluous  neologism:  “Prices  may  have  just  begun  to  rise, 
but  they  are  doing  so  with  amazing  resurgency.”  CW,  April  25,  1994,  page  30. 

The  “All  senators  look  alike  anyway”  award  goes  to  Numismatic  News,  for 
incorrectly  identifying  a photograph  of  Senator  Alphonse  D’amato  (R-NY)  as 
Senator  Donald  Riegle  (D-Mich).  They  did,  however,  correctly  caption  a picture 
of  Riegle  on  page  14  of  the  same  issue.  NN,  May  24,  1994,  page  1. 

The  “Patriotism  is  only  the  next-to-last  refuge  of  a scoundrel”  award  goes 
to  the  American  Consumer  Group,  which  combined  pathetic  ignorance  with 
shameless  hucksterism  to  gull  an  unsuspecting  public.  According  to  the  ad, 
“Bruce  Gilmore”  is  responsible  for  the  following  tripe  in  which  an  incomplete 
type  set  of  30  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  American  coins  is  described  as  “a 
unique  collection... More  than  half  the  coins  in  this  collection  are  pure  silver, 
including  Nickels,  Dimes,  Quarters,  Half-Dollars,  and  even  four  Solid  Silver  Dol- 
lars!” Among  the  “solid  silver”  coins  offered  are  “Silver  Sacbar  [SIC]  Quarter 
1892-1916”  and  “Wargan  [SIC]  Silver  Dollar  1878-1921.” 

Newsweek,  March  28,  1994. 

The  “Presidential  press  secretary  award  for  unintentional  accuracy”  goes  to 
Coast  to  Coast  Coins  for  saying  “Many  areas  of  the  rare  coin  market  are  at  levels 
that  are  surprisingly  similar  to  the  mid-  and  late  1970s.”  Judge’s  comment:  Just 
prior  to  the  biggest  coin  market  crash  in  history!  CW,  March  21,  1994,  page  4. 
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The  “We  read  all  the  dates,  but  we  didn’t  search  the  bag”  award  goes  to  the 
Coin  Shack,  for  placing  the  following  ad  with  a straight  face:  “These  bags  are 
numismatically  unsearched  just  as  we  buy  them.  These  old  dimes,  minted  from 
1892-1916,  all  have  legible  dates.”  CW,  March  21,  1994,  page  9. 

The  “All  I know  is  what  I (don’t)  read  in  the  papers”  award  goes  to  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Appel,  for  an  ad  in  the  March  21,  1994,  issue  of  Coin  World  asking 
“Would  you  like  a three  to  seven  times  profit  from  your  coins?  I first  strongly 
recommended  investing  in  rare  date  U.S.  gold  coins  in  my  1987  advertisements 
entitled  ‘Sleeping  Giants.’  ” On  page  25  of  the  same  paper  is  an  article  by  Coin 
World  “Trends”  editor  Keith  Zaner  with  the  headline:  “Rare-date  gold  values 
drop  during  early  94.”  CW,  March  21,  1994,  pages  20  and 25. 

The  “We  are  coin  dealers,  not  cetologists”  award  goes  to  the  Collector’s 
Mint  for  the  headline  “Send  us  five  bucks  and  we’ll  send  you  a big  fish.”  The 
token  pictured  in  the  ad  features  a whale  as  the  design  motif. 

CW,  March  21,  1994,  page  51. 

The  “Dan  Quayle  memorial  grasp  of  the  obvious”  award  goes  to  the  Dime 
Store,  for  their  “revelation”  that  “Buying  half  dollars  is  capital-intense.” 

NN,  February  8,  1994,  page  23. 

The  “Pentium  chip  memorial”  award  goes  to  double-winner  David  A. 
Vogel,  who  makes  the  following  statements  while  pitching  his  book,  Rare  Coins, 
Wall  Street,  and  Politics,  for  $129  per  copy:  “Since  I now  charge  $1,000  an  hour 
as  a consultant,  I initially  planned  on  selling  my  publication  for  $349... however, 
quite  honestly,  I am  looking  for  back-end  business.”  Judge’s  comment: 
However,  quite  honestly,  why  would  someone  making  $40,000  per  week  be  look- 
ing for  back-end  business?  CW,  February  7,  1994,  page  29. 

The  “Free,  if  you  pay  one  dollar”  award  goes  to  the  Rosen  Numismatic 
Advisory  for  offering  “free  advice  - just  send  one  dollar  for  shipping.” 

CW,  February  7,  1994,  page  68. 

The  “Bobcat  Goldthwaite  award  for  tasteful  and  understated  expression” 
goes  to  John  Highfill’s  Oklahoma  Federated  Gold  & Numismatics,  Inc.  for  head- 
lining an  offering:  “SCREAMERS  (silver  dollars)  SCREAMERS.” 

NN,  February  1,  1994,  page  19. 

The  “Most  optimistic  promise  of  the  year”  award  goes  to  Mish  Interna- 
tional Monetary,  Inc.  for  their  assurance  that  “All  coins  are  guaranteed  genuine 
forever.”  Judge’s  comment:  But  just  try  to  get  a refund  a century  from  now! 

NN,  February  1,  1994,  page  29. 
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The  “Real  estate  deal  of  the  century”  award  goes  to  Fu  Chin  International, 
which  claims  “We  buy  CHINA  for  our  retail  clientele.” 

NN,  February  1,  1994,  page  56. 

The  “Mother  Teresa  award  for  selflessness  among  coin  dealers”  goes  to 
double-winner  Coast  to  Coast  Coins,  who  humbly  state  that  “their  philosophy  of 
selling  an  awful  lot  of  coins  for  little  or  no  profit  has  allowed  us  to  prove  our- 
selves to  tens  of  thousands  of  collectors.”  Judge’s  comment:  Oddly,  despite  their 
aversion  to  profit,  Coast  to  Coast  is  still  in  business. 

CW,  January  31,  1994,  page  4. 

The  “John  J.  Ford  precision  in  description  (not!)”  award  goes  to  Legend 
Numismatics,  for  the  following  “scientific”  descriptions:  “Lots  ’o  red”;  “Type  is 
cheeeeaap!”;  “Wow,  all  there”;  “Hint  ’o  gold.”  Judge’s  comment:  Lots  ’o 
meaningless  statements.  CW,  January  13,  1994,  page  20. 

The  “Oldest  dealer  in  Kenmore,  New  York,”  award  goes  to  Jack  Hunt, 
coin  broker,  which  claims  to  be  the  “Oldest  coin  company”  at  27  years.  Judge’s 
comment:  Has  anyone  told  Stack’s  (60  years),  Littleton  (50  years),  or  Bowers  and 
Merena  (42  years)  about  this?  CW,  January  31,  1994,  page  30. 

The  “Perils  of  the  universal  statement”  award  goes  to  PCI,  for  the  absurd 
claim  that  “PCI  recognizes  that  all  coins  are  not  ‘generic.’  ” Judge’s  comment: 
Actually,  thousands  of  coins  are  generic.  NN,  January  18,  1994,  page  30. 

The  “We’ve  invented  the  VG-70  grade”  award  goes  to  Mount  Vernon 
Coin  Company  for  pedalling  “defect-free  mint-marked  Lincoln  cents  very 
good/fine  or  better.”  NN,  January  11,  1994,  page  44. 

Now,  for  the  second  year,  we  have  a section  on  bloopers  in  the  coin 
papers. 

The  “Unwittingly  sexiest  headline  of  the  year”  award  goes  to  the 
anonymous  Coin  World  compositor  who  arranged  the  headline  “Bust  Coinage 
Grabs  Strong,  Spirited  Bidding”  so  that  these  words  were  directly  atop  one 
another:  “Bust,  Grabs,  Spirited.”  CW,  January  31 , 1994,  page  60. 

The  “That  rascal  Dick  Yeoman”  award  goes  to  an  anonymous  staffer  for 
The  Numismatist,  who,  in  an  obituary  for  Harry  X Boosel,  mentioned  that  “Mr. 
1873  was  a contributor  to  many  books,  including  Richard  S.  Yeoman’s  infamous 
[SIC]  Guidebook  of  United  States  Coins...” 

The  Numismatist,  October  1994,  page  1471. 

The  “Best  unintentional  editorial  of  the  year”  award  goes  to  Christopher 
Batio  of  Numismatic  News,  who,  in  a profile  on  sculpture/engraver  John  Mercanti 
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said  “There  are  many  trained  people  around  who  used  to  work  for  suxplaces  [SIC] 
like  the  Franklin  Mint,  but  are  now  unemployed.”  NN,  April  19,  1994,  page  20. 

The  “Can’t  get  coins  off  my  mind”  award  goes  to  Coin  World  editor  Beth 
Deisher,  for  stating  in  an  editorial  that  written  communications  is  “definitely  an 
endangered  specie  [SIC]  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first  century.”  Judge’s  com- 
ment: We  agree,  Beth,  that  specie  is  definitely  endangered  as  we  reach  the 
twenty-first  century!  CW,  May  2,  1994,  page  24. 

The  “He  ain’t  heavy,  he’s  my  soul”  award  goes  to  Maurice  Rosen  of  the 
Rosen  Numismatic  Advisory,  who  speaks  of  “bearing  [SIC]  my  soul  to  you...”. 
Judge’s  comment:  Does  it  have  a 30-day  return  privilege,  Maurice? 

CW,  May  16,  1994,  page  46. 

The  “Rock  ’em,  sock  ’em  collector”  award  goes  to  the  anonymous  com- 
positor for  Coin  World  reporting  on  an  article  by  William  C.  Noyes  in  Pennywise: 
“Copper  collector  tips  fellow  collectors.”  Judge’s  comment:  Thanks  to  NBS 
member  Q.  David  Bowers  for  spotting  this,  and  for  adding  “collectors  shouldn’t 
push  each  other  over,  even  if  they  don’t  always  agree  on  things!” 

CW,  June  27,  1994,  page  7. 

The  “English  as  she  is  spoke”  award  goes  to  the  Italian  State  Mint,  for  its 
brochure  “2000:  Third  Millennium  Official  Issue.”  Recognizing  that  July  10, 
1994,  marked  2000  days  until  the  advent  of  the  year  2000,  the  Italian  State  Mint 
has  issued  a five-metal  commemorative  medal  set  to  mark  the  occasion.  The  ad 
copy  solemnly  advises  that  this  is  something  “to  be  handowend  [SIC]  to  next 
generations.”  The  brochure  also  contains  handy  “historical  notes  about  the  Italian 
Mint,”  which  includes  this  enlightening  information:  “Since  the  year  45  B.C.  as 
the  flow  of  gold  coming  from  the  occupied  regions  began  in  Rome  too,  even  this 
metal  had  been  used  in  the  coinages.”  Judge’s  comment:  This  is  all  rather 
reminiscent  of  H.L.  Menken’s  trenchant  statement  that  “Opera  in  English  is,  in  the 
main,  about  as  sensible  as  baseball  in  Italian.” 

Finally,  a non-numismatic  but  unintentionally  hilarious  “corrupting  the 
youth  of  Athens”  award  goes  to  the  Pizza  Hut  writer  who  penned  their  “Super 
Heros  - Super  Facts”  children’s  activities  booklet.  According  to  the  copy,  “In  his 
career,  Captain  America  has  forced  evil  super  villains  such  as  Red  Skull  and  Dr. 
Doom,  using  his  super  skills  to  benefit  America.”  Judge’s  comment:  Frankly,  I 
don’t  want  to  know! 

This  is  the  end  of  Shammies  VI.  Please  stay  tuned  next  year  for  another 
collection  of  the  best  of  the  worst  in  numismatic  advertising. 
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The  Asylum 


THE  CHAMPA  SALES:  A Different  Numismatic  Auction 

Phil  Carrigan 

Michael  J.  Sullivan  has  ably  reported  on  the  happenings  of  Champa  Part 
One  ( The  Asylum,  XII  (4)  17,  Fall  1994).  It  is  my  intent  to  share  some  personal 
insights  and  views  based  on  the  two  sales  held  thus  far. 

Each  of  these  Champa  sales  was  an  entirely  different  experience  from 
other  numismatic  auctions  I’ve  attended.  These  other  auction  sales  number  in  the 
dozens,  not  a terribly  large  number,  but  still  an  adequate  sample  size.  They  were 
held  by  each  of  the  present  major  firms,  and  tended  to  be  similar  in  overall  style 
and  ambiance. 

In  the  manner  one  senses  an  experience  is  different  or  is  going  to  be  differ- 
ent, the  first  Champa  sale  clearly  signaled  this.  Numismatic  lot  viewing  is  usually 
a fairly  solitary  pursuit  between  the  viewer  and  a hopefully  pleasant  person  find- 
ing boxes  of  lots  who  is  understandably  ignorant  of  what’s  inside.  Viewing  the 
day  before  the  first  sale  was  a special  experience  independent  of  the  sale  itself. 
The  people  on  either  side  of  the  table  were  a Who’s  Who  of  the  bibliophilist 
world!  I met  individuals  who  I knew  only  by  name  and  others  I didn’t  know  at 
all.  I could  hear  a more  detailed  description  of  a lot  with  added  history  and  more, 
if  I simply  asked.  After  looking  at  all  the  lots  I wished  to  buy,  might  buy,  and 
only  wanted  to  observe  and  hold,  I continued  to  hang  out  in  the  viewing  room  to 
see  and  hear  more  from  the  intelligentsia  present. 

As  the  hour  of  the  sale  came  near,  the  sales  room  took  on  a very  different 
appearance  from  any  ordinary  sale  I had  attended:  It  had  been  arranged  in 
classroom  style  by  the  hotel  (long  tables  with  chairs).  Essentially  everyone 
arrived  before  the  sale,  much  before;  and,  as  best  I could  tell,  everyone  stayed  for 
the  duration.  People  were  very  friendly  - they  smiled  and  talked  to  each  other! 
Several  individuals  canvassed  the  room  obtaining  autographs  in  their  sale 
catalogues  of  others  attending  (I  did).  These  and  others  were  asking  participants 
for  their  bidder  numbers  (I  was  honored  to  be  asked  for  mine).  The  consignor, 
Armand  Champa,  was  present  and  was  pleased  to  meet  and  say  hello  to  anyone 
who  stopped  by  his  seat. 

I expect  these  events  and  small  happenings  are  seen  as  rare,  or  certainly 
unusual,  relative  to  any  recent  major  numismatic  sale  which  might  yield  $3  mil- 
lion after  all  lots  were  called.  Such  differences  may  be  expected  when  comparing 
the  larger  and  more  diverse  community  of  buyers  at  a typical  coin  sale,  compared 
to  the  fraternity  of  collectors  who  wished  to  share  in  Armand’s  library.  Possibly 
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the  mood  at  the  Champa  sales  was  that  which  existed  long  ago  at  auctions  held 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  before.  However,  we  know  of  some  bitter  rivalries  and 
disputes  then  between  numismatic  competitors.  Most  probably,  we  should  just 
enjoy  these  recent  pleasant  yet  historically  significant  sales  and  then  count  our 
good  fortune  to  be  present  in  this  era. 

The  author  acknowledges  the  encouragement  of  several  collector-friends 
in  preparing  this  article. 


Thanks  to  Charles  Davis  for  his  fine  efforts  as 
Editor  of  ’’The  Asylum”  and  welcome  to  Martin 
Gengerke  as  our  new  Editor.  Your  support  in  the 
form  of  an  article  or  two  will  help  Martin  in 
maintaining  the  high  quality  of  our  publication. 

FRED  L.  LAKE  - FUNCTION  ASSOCIATES 
6822  22nd  Avenue  North  - Suite  218 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33710 
(813)  343-8055  Fax:  (813)  381-6822 

Member:  NBS,  NLG,  ANA,  ANS,  EAC,  FUN 


Special  to  N.B.S.  members  only 

American  Numismatic  Literature 
by  Charles  Davis 

Black  cloth,  2 I 8 pages,  500  copies  only  $55.00 

Half  leather,  marbled  endpapers,  slightly  larger  paper, 
bound  by  Alan  Grace,  a few  remain  at  $2  25.00 

Charles  Davis 

P.O.  Box  547 
Wenham,  MA  O I 984 

Fax:  (508)  468-7803  Tel:  (508)  468-2033 
ANA  6002  7 ANS  NBS  NLG  EAC  142 
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SPINK  & SON  LTD.  5,  6 & 7 KING  STREET,  ST  JAMES’S,  LONDON  SW1Y  6QS. 
TEL:  071-930  7888.  FAX:  071-839  4853.  TELEX:  916711. 

English  Paintings  and  Watercolours  • Silver,  Jewellery  and  Paperweights 
Oriental,  Asian  and  Islamic  Art  • Textiles  • Medals  • Coins  • Bullion  • Banknotes 


THE  CLASSICAL  WORLD 

BOOKS 

current,  out-of-print,  antiquarian,  fine  editions 

CATALOGS 

auction  catalogs,  price  lists 

PERIODICALS 

journals,  dealer  publications 

We  try  to  be  the  major  North  American  source  for  books  related  to 
British  numismatics.  We  also  publish  specialized  references.  Our 
update  and  reprint  of  Dalton  and  Hamer's  reference  on  18th  Century 
British  trade  tokens  was  nominated  for  the  1991 1.A.P.N.  Book  of  the 
Year  award.  In  early  1994  we  published  a limited  edition  of  Samuel's 
notes  on  tokens  from  the  Bazaar  Notes,  1880-1889,  with  a concordance 
between  his  and  the  Dalton  and  Hamer  numbering. 

We  specialize  in  British  coins  and  tokens  and  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  coins.  We  also  handle  books  related  to  ancient  coins  and 
classical  European  numismatics. 

We  are  interested  in  purchasing  books,  catalogs  and  periodicals 
related  to  these  series. 

Char  catalogs  include  articles  and  discussion  of  the  background  and 
history  of  the  coins  we  sell.  Catalogs  are  available  for  $18  per  year  or 
$2  for  a sample  copy.  We  also  issue  two  major  mail  auctions  per  year 
that  include  important  books,  catalogs  and  journals.  All  our  catalogs 
offer  numismatic  reference  material. 
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Allan  and  Marnie  Davisson 
Cold  Spring,  MN  56320 
(612)  685-3835  • FAX  (612)  685-8636 
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New  Book  - Available  Immediately 


1807  - 1836 


FIRST  EDITION 

bv 

Edgar  E.  Souders 


Hardbound,  330  page,  first  edition  bringing  to  the  collector 
history,  rarities,  die  varieties,  photographs,  illustrations,  strike 
quality  by  date,  striking  mechanics,  many  little  known  facts.  A 
must  for  the  Bust  Half  Dollar  aficionado. 

Hardbound  1st  Edition S60  postpaid 

Signed  Limited  Edition  of  100  ....  S75  postpaid 
(dealer  discounts  available) 

MONEY  TREE  PRESS 
1260  Smith  Ct. 

Rocky  River,  OH  41116 
|T  (216)333  3444 


c\\fantccf  Jor  Qutriffit  ^Purchase 

•Out-of-print  standard  references  on  ancient  and  modern 
numismatics 

•Antiquarian  books  printed  before  1800 
•Fine  bindings 

•Auction  sale  catalogs  of  important  collections 
•Substantial  runs  of  important  periodicals 

y\uction  Cons*ynmcn^s  (W^ntcc( 

•Important  general  or  specialized  libraries 

Ruction  (Representation 

•We  will  attend  or  have  an  agent  at  the  major  book  sales  in  '94. 
For  a modest  fee  we  will  carefully  examine  all  lots,  offer  our 
opinion  of  value  and  execute  your  bids  faithfully  and  with 
complete  confidentiality  if  desired. 

Setting 

cyVant  3»sts  goficitecf 

•We  have  a good  stock  of  out-of-print  references 

•We  have  a very  good  stock  of  U.S.  and  foreign  auction  sale 

catalogs 

(jofm  (J3er£jman 
^I^umismatic  literature 

4223  cIrotpois 
(|akc\vood,  0\9°7,3 
ffd:  310-421-0171  ■ gFax:  310-421-2208 


